=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 10:47:12 -600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Administrative Structure
 
I've seen lots of descriptions of structures that included detail about a
writing center and various composition courses and sequences.  What about
WAC?  Are those programs totally free-standing?  Non-existent?
Administered under the auspices of the comp program?  Part of the writing
center?
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 11:43:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: administrative structure
In-Reply-To:  <01H5XX60INXS004ZT2@crcvms.unl.edu> from "RICH BULLOCK,
              WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" at Nov 30, 93 09:17:32 pm
 
David:
WPA here with one period for administrative duties.  I have invaluable
help from a coordinator.  She takes care of most organizational duties.
The computer lab, equipment, etc.  I really just run meetings and try
to introduce a note of coherence and direction into the program.  I
have one course in the fall semester to introduce new ta's to our program,
give them help on how to teach.  Should be a year course so that I
could guide them through the 2nd semester of the fycomp program, but . .
Full time facutly (18) are supposed to teach one fy a year.  I have
about 18 ta's.  Nine half-time teachers, about 30 part time.  Most of
these teachers are very skilled.  Amazingly so.
 
I have a comp committee; mostly very good people to work with.  It looks
as if I govern by consensus, but I have the heart (and tenacity) of a
tyrant.
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 12:16:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Standardized Syllabi
In-Reply-To:  <01H5W4SG5O0W004UD9@crcvms.unl.edu> from "LBEASON@ewu.edu" at Nov
              29, 93 09:35:27 am
 
Standarized syllabi: Sharon?
Well, we do--sort of.  Everyone uses the same rhetoric.  I ask teachers
to work with students in four out of five kinds of writing in the
first semster; four out of five in the second.  There is a rough
progression based on kinds and sources of information.  Beyound
that, we have established guidelines--write to different audiences (as
real as possible) in diffenet kinds of situations; develop invention
strategies; teach them how to help each other; move them toward
global revision strategies; have them hand in portfolios (slightly
offkey use of the word here) rather than only a final text.  We
work a lot in groups to work on more specific pedagogical stategies.
The "syllabus" is there to try to keep some of the teachers from
slipping back into grammar and sentence courses--which was what
was basically going on before I got here (apologies for the self
promotion).
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 14:21:00 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Donna Campbell <CAMPBEDM@SNYBUFVA.BITNET>
Subject:      Thanks for help with list of program evaluators
 
To Barry Maid, Web Newbold, Ed White, and Deborah Holdstein--
        Thanks very much for your help on the program consultant/
evaluator list.  I'll pass the information along to the other members
of the Program Review Committee.  On another level, it's this kind of
information sharing that allows me to argue for increased support
for more and better computer access.
Thanks on that level, too.
                                        Donna Campbell
                                        Buffalo State College
                                        CAMPBEDM@SNYBUFVA
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 12:57:36 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JEANNE GUNNER <GUNNER@HUMNET.UCLA.EDU>
Subject:      Administrative structure
 
Allene:  Your memo moved me to send my my first wpa list message--I
think discussion of collaborative administrative models is truly
necessary, for the health of writing programs and the rights of
faculty.
 
The decentralized administrative model that you referred to is one
that we have implemented at UCLA; we're now in our second year of a
structure with rotating positions for its director and assistant
director, with faculty review and approval of these appointments
(though we're just beginning to work on developing review
procedures).  We're seeing major curricular change (improvement), a
result of the faculty taking on responsibility for program philosophy
and shape.  I'm the Assistant Director; I see my main job as
primarily an advocacy position--I work to get faculty involved in
specific grant proposals and in the curriculum committees that make
recommendations for full faculty approval, and I try to identify
options for program design, to see what it is we really agree on and
believe in.  (I also have less exciting duties, such as hiring
committee work.)  And a major premise of our structure is that all
administrators teach the program's undergraduate courses, not just TA
training/graduate comp theory courses.
 
If you're interested, I have an article coming out in WPA called
"Decentering the WPA"; give me your mailing address and I can
send you a draft copy.
 
Jeanne Gunnner
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 16:06:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Rick Branscomb <EBRANSCOMB@RCNVMS.RCN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Basic Writing Course Credit
 
At my school we are proposing a new developmental course, Basic Writing. We
are encountering some opposition to providing credit for the course--the old
no-college-credit-for-non-college-level-work routine. If your school offers
any developmental (ie pre-Comp 1) writing courses for credit, could you let
me know? If anyone knows of schools that do or of germane research, I'd
appreciate that information as well.
 
Reply to me personally at the address below, unless you think the issue
needs a public discussion.
 
Rick Branscomb
Salem State College
ebranscomb@rcnvms.rcn.mass.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 15:16:31 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: administrative structure
 
It's been very interesting to read about the varieties of administrative
structures.  Rick Bullock's situation is the closest to my own at WIU.
 
It was quite different when I first took the job 10 years ago (gasp!)--I was a
lit. person who agreed to help out by handling scheduling, placement, and the
day-to-day administrative details of the program.  As soon as I discovered
that it would be useful to know a little more about composition studies, my
career took a drastic change (I call it my conversion experience).  Anyway, I'm
now full-time in writing, with 1/2 time assignment as WPA.  Besides having
responsibility for the writing program I also function as assistant chair.  I
have an extremely happy relationship with my chair, and in fact we work
collaboratively--or at least in consultation--on most matters.  There's no
offical "term of office"; the chair appointed me and he (or his successor)
could dismiss me.
 
My only assistant is the Coordinator of the Writing Center, an instructor with
a 1/2 time administrative assignment.  The other two tenured/tenure-track
writing specialists have separate assignments as coordinator of English
Education and Director of the University Writing Exam.  I work with a Writing
Committee which is elected at large by and from the whole department.  THe
committee has a few specific duties, but for the most part they work in
conjunction with me (and occasionally in disjunction).
 
We are in the process of implementing a Writing in the Disciplines program at
WIU which is, so far, administered by a university-level committee.  We have
argued that before long an administrator will be needed, but money is tight.
 
 
(It just occurred to me as I re-read the above what a remarkable difference
there is between this official structure and the very messy political realities
through which things actually get done!)
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 15:07:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Basic Writing Course Credit
 
Rick, we're addressing this issue in an interesting way at ASU. We have
replaced our "basic" writing course with what we lovingly call "stretch" 101.
That is, it is a course with the rather demanding curriclular content of our
regular ENG 101 but it is taught over two semesters. No one could argue that
this was not college level writing; we have just slowed the pace and
intensified the work that students do on each assignment. Department, college,
and campus curriculum did not balk at allowing 3 hours of creditfor each
semester of stretch. After 6 hours of stretch or 3 hours of regular 101,
students can proceed to 102. We're feeling pretty clever about this, partly
because we think its is a great way to address the writing needs of
underprepared students and partly because our curriculum committees agreed
with us.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 14:41:31 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing Course Credit
 
Rick, at Eastern Washington University we have a compromise regarding
how we give credit for our basic writing class.  We give credit for
it but it cannot count toward credits for graduation requirement
credit.  This may sound like it doesn't count for anything at all, but
it is particularly helpful for the many students who take basic writing
classes and who also need to take a certain number of credits to
satisfy financial aid or scholarship requirements.  Also, I think the
fact that there are credits attached--no matter how limited they
are in "counting"--does help students and teachers view it as a real
course.
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 15:52:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Don Pattow <dpattow@UWSPMAIL.UWSP.EDU>
Subject:      WAC programs
 
Don't know who asked about descriptions of WAC programs, but here's ours.  At
Stevens Point, in addition to a six credit freshman English requirement,
for graduation all students must complete at least six credits of Writing
Emphasis courses.  These courses, designated "WE" in the timetable, are
offered in every department on campus and, because we have no TA's, are
staffed by regular, usually tenured, faculty in that department.  In order to
teach a WE class, faculty must first go through a semester-long seminar that
introduces teachers to the writing emphasis program.
 
The requirement has been in place for more than 10 years now, and almost half
the faculty have participated in the seminar. We have a student population of
almost 9000, and we offer around 130 sections of WE courses each semester.
The program is expensive, as our vice chancellor is fond of reminding me, but
the student/faculty evaluations are so positive that the program is solidly
entrenched.
 
The program is NOT housed in the English department.  It has it's own budget
(release time for the coordinator of the program; some services and supplies).
Right now I coordinate both the writing emphasis program and the freshman
English program--but anyone on campus could coordinate the WE program.
 
I wonder how many directors of writing programs also administer WAC programs?
And if you do, do you ever feel there is a potential for conflict of interest?
Just curious.
 
Don Pattow
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point
Internet: dpattow@uwspmail.uwsp.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 18:09:43 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing Course Credit
In-Reply-To:  <9312012113.AA14249@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Rick Branscomb" at
              Dec 1, 93 4:06 pm
 
Rick,
I think the policy at Purdue may not be a great one, but here (unless
things have changed while I've been napping) the Developmental Writing
course results in general credit, but students may not use the course
to satisfy their 101 requirements.  However, the requirements are set
by the majors, not the English department or, in this case, a core
requirement.  I'm particularly not sure about the last part, so I'm
posting publically in hope that some Purduite in the know will respond.
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 18:46:04 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing Course Credit
In-Reply-To:  <9312012113.AA14249@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Rick Branscomb" at
              Dec 1, 93 4:06 pm
 
Rick,
 
English 100, officially titled English Composition, but known within
the department as Developmental Writing, carries three hours of
credit.  While it does not fulfill the composition requirement
(English Composition I (101) and English Composition II (102) are the
required courses for most students), it does count as a three-credit
course in all respects.
--
Irwin Weiser, Purdue University
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 19:09:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Richard Long <RLONG@UBVMS.BITNET>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing Course Credit
 
Rick,
 
Here at Daemen, students don't get credit for developmental courses.
Like at your school, the highers-up believe students should know
certain things when they begin here, and if they don't, too bad--
they're not going to get credit for learning what they should
already know.
 
Richard Long
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 18:13:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Administrative structure
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/01/93 13:58
 
Jeanne, yes, send me a draft of your paper, please.  Maybe you beat me
to the punch.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 20:35:04 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing Course Credit
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 1 Dec 1993 19:09:40 -0500 from <RLONG@UBVMS>
 
At Missouri, we're in our first semester of what we call stretch-fycomp
(though in David's scheme it would be called "jumbo"). The old basic
writing course we zapped was one of the for-credit, but no graduation
credit-types of things, as I recall. We put the students who would have
been placed in basic writing into the regular fycomp course, but we
created special sections for them that include one hour per week
working in the writing center in small groups (4 students, 1 tutor).
There are surely administrative reasons for doing this, but I'm
more aware of the pedagogical implications, which I suppose are
obvious enough. Things seem to be going right well, so far. Students
are getting credit, a better course, and more personal attention.
Hard to say at this point how significantly their writing will
improve as a result, but I think it's safe to say they're in a
more productive learning environment.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 21:16:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative structure
 
Jeanne
What is the employment position of these administrators/WPAs?  I seem to recall
UCLA had 6 year and out non-tenurable positions.  has that changed?  How does
the current position meld with the new structure you describe?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Dec 1993 22:57:34 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Amy L. Howell" <amylynn@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Personal Narratives
 
        I have been listening to the arguments for and against personal
narratives, a topic that seemed to raise quite a bit of dust.
Personally, I favor the usage of such narratives.  Certainly they raise
some interesting questions and ideas worthy of further exploration.  No
student should ever be forced to reveal personal experiences that they do
not wish to make public, but I believe every student has some valuable
experience to share with their fellow classmates and mentors.
        Another question that came to mind when thinking about personal
narratives is why they would be used in freshmen comp. classes.  The
answer seems clear.  As a freshmen, what knowledge do you have?
Certainly one of the few subjects freshmen have some knowledge about is
personal experiece, which they can write with an authoritative voice and
confidence.  These two skills are important to develop early on.
        In reflecting on this topic, I thought some research would assist
me in providing some varying opinions.  Instead, I found plenty of
literature that supported the usage of personal narrative.  In an article
by Yvonne Freeman, David Freeman, and Sharryl Lindberg, one particular
quote struck me, "Learning is built on background knowledge and
experiences" (p. 39 of Teacher Education Quarterly, Win. '93).  Their
article further focused on making student experiences relevant in the
classroom, as well as outside.  Also, personal narratives helped pupils
in "understanding changes through different transactions." (p. 46).
        Martin (1986) notes that "narratives, no matter how peppered with
generalizations, always provide more information or food for thought than
they have digested" (p. 187).  Kathy Carter submits that "the stories we
live by are not, of course, purely private inventions.  We build them
from the inventory of stories or 'pre-packaged expectations and ways of
interpreting' (Chafe, 1990,p. 80) supplied by our culture" (Educational
Researcher, Jan.-Feb. '93,p. 7).  Therefore, it seems to me that
narratives not only generate further discussion, possibly branching off
into more academic discussion, but are manifestations of our culture
internalized, and brought back out for public scrutiny/discussion.
        Granted, there is some disagreement as to using personal narrative,
as we have seen mentioned throughout this discussion via e-mail.  But I
simply wanted to put forth my two cents worth, as it seems the majority
are not for using this method, and I feel it is a valuable tool.
 
Amy
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Dec 1993 07:59:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: administrative structure
 
David, Some colleagues and I gathered some information on administrative
structure in a survey we sent out last year; we're sill working on writing up
the results and hope to get it published sometime soon.  Actually, our focus
was broader--we looked at undergraduate writing emphases within English
departments.  The paper I gave at CCCC's on this subject is available on ERIC:
"The organization and administration of an undergraduate writing emphasis."
I categorized the administrative structures by political systems: monarchy,
dictatorship, oligarchy, constitutional democracy, and anarchy.  My sense from
the survey was that more programs were moving toward shared administrative
structures that look more like democracies than dictatorships.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Dec 1993 08:09:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adminstrative Metaphors
 
And what about all the metaphorical possibilities in Department Head?!?
C Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Dec 1993 09:37:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Amy Devitt <DEVITT@UKANVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Structure
 
Our WAC program exists independently and is called the Writing Center
(it's a WAC program, not a lab).  It exists directly under Academic
Affairs, the highest academic unit, above the colleges.  Is that what
you wanted to know?
Amy Devitt
University of Kansas
devitt@kuhub.cc.ukans.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Dec 1993 11:39:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Richard Long <RLONG@UBVMS.BITNET>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing Course Credit
 
This is twice that I've read about stretch-fycomp. To me it sounds
like a good idea for us here at Daemen, where students don't get
credit for basic comp. If possible, could those of you who are
familiar with stretch-fycomp send me more detailed information.
I would forever be in your favor.
 
Richard Long
Daemen College
 
rlong@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Dec 1993 11:58:20 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JEANNE GUNNER <GUNNER@HUMNET.UCLA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative structure
 
Liz:  At UCLA Writing Programs, both the Director and Assistant
Director are drawn from faculty holding 3-year renewable contracts.
I, for example, have just been approved for my third 3-year contract,
so we do have a precedent of renewable contracts actually being
renewed over the long term.  The Director holds an academic
coordinator position while she/he is the Director, meaning that
the 3-year term is put on hold for as long as she/he is in the
position.  My posiiton as Assistant Director is new this year; its
status is not yet fully determined as far as the university
administration goes--I'm still a lecturer, though the Dean may
switch my position to academic coordinator.
 
The six-year-and-out rule itself went out in 1986 when we
(lecturers) negotiated a union contract with UC.  New
lecturers come in on a 1-year renewable contract; in their sixth
year, they go through a tenure-like review (whose criterion is
professional "excellence" rather than the 1-year review's
"competence") and, if favorably reviewed, they receive the 3-year
renewable contract.  The budget cuts here have been severe, however,
and we did lose several 1-year positions last year, though these were
covered by voluntary departures to new positions--we did not have to
fire anyone.  So far, the new administrative structure fits in well
with the contract system.
 
Let me know if I can add any other confusing details of how UCLA does
things.
 
Jeanne Gunner
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Dec 1993 13:15:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Colleen Connor <cconnor@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Personal Narratives
 
I have been following the discussion on personal narrative, namely the
issues concerning where p.n. fits, if at all, into the course work
assigned for any given quarter. It has been argued throughout this
discussion that by assigning p.n. at the beginning of the quarter,
students are mislesad, not properly prepared for the "text based" work
ahead of them.  Students, therefore "write" off the f.y. composition
course as a class which will require little effort. Although I can
understand these concerns, I tend to lean toward the benefits of
assigning p.n. early in the quarter.
 
I would argue that rather than misleading students from the outset of a
course, an assignment based on personal experience invites students to
establish an individual identity, apart from other students, that the
professor as well as peers will remember them by.  In Mary Louise
Buley-Meissner's review of Chiseri-Strater's book "Academic Literacies:
The Public and Private Discourse of University Students," Buley-Meissner
asserts that Strater's book supports the use of personal narrative: "In
classes where they (students) remain anonymous, they learn not to speak.
From teachers who stay distant . . .they learn not to listen . .
.Consequently students set their sights lower."(College
English,Vol.55,Feb.93) She goes on to argue that in reducing assignments
to strictly text based work in the beginning of a course, students are not
able to apply various interpretations to a text, thus they distance
themselves from it and take whatever interpretation is given to them. By
encouraging students to write some sort of p.n. early in a course, they
have the experience of applying THEIR interpretation to something that
happened to THEM. They therefore have the opportunity to listen to
themselves and work with understanding an event that happened in their own
lives. A recent College English article(Vol.41/No.3) by Kramp and
Humphrey, "Narrative, Self-Assesment and the Reflective Learner" argues
that p.n. ". . .is learning at its fullest. Students develop a facility for
self-assesment much as they develop any other ability - through practice
in various contexts and levels of complexity, and with increasing
independence." In an experiment conducted which focused on p.n. and
worked its way into text based writing, they found students were able to
apply new insight, their own insight, to various texts. One student said,
"It never dawned on me before that there was such a lack in women's voices
in history."
 
Rather than viewing an assignment based on personal narrative as having
no text as a foundation, I offer a different perspective.  We are often
the most complex texts we will ever attempt to interpret and if that can
be accomplished through employing personal narrative assignments, we are
much more qualified to interpret the texts of others with interest and
personal insight.
 
Colleen
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Dec 1993 23:45:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Approaching Break
 
As we approach the winter holiday break, I would like to ask members of WPA
who plan to be away from their email for any length of time (you know, to
enjoy life with family or friends in the flesh) to set their accounts to
NOMAIL. It's easy to do. Send the following message to LISTSERV@ASUACAD:
 
Set wpa-l nomail
 
That's all there is to it. When you get back on line, send the following
message to LISTSERV@ASUACAD:
 
Set wpa-l mail
 
And, Presto! Your mailbox will again begin to fill with WPA gems of wisdom. I
am asking you to set NOMAIL because, if you go away and your mail box fills
up, my mailbox fills up with hundreds of error messag related to the
inability of listserv to deliver the mail. I'll appreciate your help. We have
grown to almost 170 members. I'll remind you about this again.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Dec 1993 08:35:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  <199312052158.AA21784@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Colleen Connor" at
              Dec 5, 93 01:15:10 pm
 
Collene Connor, thanks for the thoughtful comment on personal narrative.  What
you say makes such good sense it made me wonder why a minority (I am
convinced it IS a small minority) is so vehemently opposed to using
personal material to help students improve their writing in college.  I
wonder if there is some kind of fear that we won't be taken seriously if
we engage students at a personal level, that the personal equals the
trivial, that the only real learning is abstract and impersonal.
Sometimes it seems to me that too many of my colleagues have gone into the
academy in order to ESCAPE human contact and the human involvement with
learning which is essential (in my view) to education.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Dec 1993 10:46:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
 
Lots of people have suggested constructive ways to use personal material in FY
comp classes that clearly address many of my concerns. However, what is done
well by a thoughtful and knowledgeable teacher usually undergoes rather
dramatic attenuation in the replication process. Witness what happens in the
name of "process" or the odd curricula that result from selective reading of
Elbow, and so on. The temptation to keep the use of personal materials at a
level where students are not much challenged by the task is very strong. It's
a comfort zone for both teacher and students. Nothing wrong with comfort
zones; maybe we need more of them in the university. They certainly help with
attitude. I am not so sure what they do for development of language
proficiency. I think some of the disagreement here (such as it is) may come
from perspective: the difference between a good instructor trying to figure
out what to do in his or her course and a WPA trying to maintain some uniform
standard and quality in a program.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Dec 1993 14:14:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: Invalid RFC822 field - "7f) with BSMTP id 7456; Thu,
              2 Dec 1993 12:34:56 -0500". Rest of header flushed.
Comments:     <Parser> E: "From:"/"Sender:" field is missing.
From:         Undetermined origin c/o Postmaster <POSTMASTER@ASUACAD.BITNET>
 
Richard asks that those familiar w/ stretch-fycomp send him more
information.  Could I ask that such info be posted to all of us?
I've been chatting w/ a couple of people about this option and
would appreciate more specifics as well if they are available.
 
Many thanks,
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Dec 1993 14:24:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: Invalid RFC822 field - "ail V1.1d/1.7f) with BSMTP id
              0109; Thu, 2 Dec 1993 10:38:51 -0700". Rest of header flushed.
Comments:     <Parser> E: "From:"/"Sender:" field is missing.
From:         Undetermined origin c/o Postmaster <POSTMASTER@ASUACAD.BITNET>
 
In reply to head-ly metaphors, Chris, they're rife.  And many have already
been heaped upon those of us fortunate(?) enough to hold that title.  As I
sit preparing this missive, I have only to raise ny eyes slightly (certainly
not enough to count as heavenward) to see a farewell gift from a faculty
member who retired several years back--a small wooden replica of an outhouse
that is, of course, musical, rendering "Those Were the Days."  Fraught with
symbolism, no?
 
Bill Bridges
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Dec 1993 14:56:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Don Pattow <dpattow@UWSPMAIL.UWSP.EDU>
Subject:      Personal narrative
 
I guess I'm one of the "small minority" opposed to using personal material in
introductory comp classes.  I'm less concerned with the problem Dave Schwalm
suggests--that personal material might not challenge students at an
appropriate level--than the ethical problem of having students write about
their personal lives.  In addition to the vexing problem of how to grade
what are often highly charged pieces of self-revelatory writing, I am
particularly leery of the notion of using the personal narrative (in
introductory comp classes, at least) as a means of helping students "discover
themselves."  After 16 years as a WPA, I've seen too many comp teachers
attempt to play the role of counselor, advisor, therapist.  I know we are
learned, articulate, sensitive, caring folk--but most of us are not qualified
to deal with the often heart-rending problems that our students carry around
with them.  We ARE qualified, however, to help students develop their
ability to read critically, think logically, and write effectively.
 
As those who have written on this subject before have asked: How would a
faculty member feel if he or she were required to write personally revealing
articles and then have them reviewed (and possibly graded) by colleagues?
 
Maybe I'm just fortunate, but I don't know anyone who went into teaching in
order to "ESCAPE human contact and the human involvement with learning."
 
Don Pattow
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point
Internet:dpattow@uwspmail.uwsp.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Dec 1993 08:33:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      1993 Computers & Composition Awards
 
Mbuers, Wackers, Whoppers, and Purtopoiers --
 
Here is our annual reminder to nominate colleagues' scholarship and your
own work as well for the annual _Computers & Composition_ Ellen Nold Best
Article Award and the Hugh Burns Dissertation Award.  These awards not only
carry with them a small stipend and handsome plaque but also (our winners
tell us) are impressive credentials in the academic world.  We urge you to
become part of the competition--nominations will be accepted through email.
 Pertinent details are included below.
*******************************************************************************
 
*Computers & Composition* Editors: Gail Hawisher and Cynthia Selfe
 
T H E  H U G H  B U R N S  D I S S E R T A T I O N  A W A R D
 
To be eligible, the nominee must have completed a dissertation in computers
and composition studies during the past three years (1990-1993).  Along
with a copy of the dissertation, entrants must submit a statement
explaining why the dissertation has made a significant contribution to the
field of computers and composition.  Entrants are encouraged to nominate
their own work.  Letter of nomination and dissertation must be received by
January 31, 1994.
 
T H E  E L L E N  N O L D  B E S T  A R T I C L E  A W A R D
 
To be considered, entrants must submit two copies of the photocopied
article, specifying where the piece was originally published and why the
article merits this award.  Entrants may nominate their own work.  Letter
of nomination and photocopied article must be submitted by January 31,
1993. (You can, if you wish, send your nomination letter through e-mail.)
 
Winners for both awards receive a cash prize of $150 and plaque noting
their outstanding scholarly contribution.  We will make these awards at the
Tenth Computers and Writing Conference in Columbia, M0 (May 20-24, 1994).
Please send
nominations to Gail.  Thanks!
 
Gail E. Hawisher                       hawisher@uiuc.edu
608 S. Wright St.                      University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign
Department of English                  217-333-2989 (work)
Urbana, IL 61801                       217-352-8031 (home)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Dec 1993 07:38:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Heads
 
Bill, How would you like to be Assistant Head?!?  Christine
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Dec 1993 12:58:16 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Heads
 
OK, I can resist no longer.  This headline actually appeared on the
front page of the Arkansas Gazette some years ago:
 
MISSING HEAD OF HELENA RICE DRYER FOUND LIVING IN FLORIDA
 
I you don't know, as I didn't, that a "rice dryer" is a factory, rather
than an occupation, the headline really throws you for a loop.
 
Cheers,
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Dec 1993 13:43:50 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/01/93 23:59
 
My gosh, Amy!  Your entry sounds like you think freshmen are blank slates
except for personal experience when they get to us!  You ask, "As a freshman, w
hat knowledge do you have?"  I taught high school for 7 years and have four chi
ldren, two of whom are still in high school.  Believe me, they are intelligent
critical thinking people at that age.  They have had 12 years of knowledge
about other than personal subjects.  I recently read the scoring guideline
for the exit writing exam given our Idaho hs grads and I was horrified to
see that they ask for more critical reading and thinking than we do at
BSU!  No doubt, as you say, "every student has some valuable experience to
share with their fellow classmates and mentors."  That isn't the issue.
The issue is that we have no right to require them to share it.  The research
you quote says that "learning is build on background knowledge and
experiences."  But Amy, although I whole-heartedly agree in schema theory
and the idea that new knowledge is accommodated and/or assimilated into
existing knowledge schemas, those schemas do NOT have to be personal.
Students are learning things about writing before they get to us and
we shouldn't start all over.  As I said before, narrative and personal
experience can and should be used to support a main idea (if a student
chooses them as their best evidence), but to base an entire paper
or class on what the student already knows is not the mission of
education.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Dec 1993 15:17:38 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Personal narrative
 
I've been interested--because I've heard similar things from the literature
faculty in my department--in the conflation of "personal writing" and
"narrative."  I would agree that narration for its own sake has extremely
limited use in a composition class.  That we're even discussing an essay
assignment called "narration" suggests how strong and tenacious a hold the
modes still have on our our thinking.
 
Personal writing, or writing from experience, can be something altogether
different.  As others have noted, experience can be the "text" which students
write about--(in order to learn, for instance, the ways that past experience
can shape our present attitudes, or perhaps the ways our present attitudes
shape our past).  Experience can also be (some might say needs to be) part of
writing about any other kind of "text."  Reader response approaches necessarily
require examination of experience.
 
I have no trouble with the personal revelations students might make in their
writing.  They are choosing, for
their own reasons, to make these revelations.  Unless the assignment is worded
"Reveal some horrible or shameful thing about yourself," students will always
have the option of choosing a safe experience to analyze.  That they
do write (in their journals, if not on assigned papers) about their anorexia or
about an alcoholic parent is because they do, in fact, need to deal with these
things.  And my response is to try to get them help.  My staff has a listing of
all the counselling and support services available on campus with instructions
about how to get a student in touch with the person who can help.  I've had
students report back that it was just such a referral by a composition teacher
that got them the help they needed in order to stay in school.  And it happened
because they put something important in writing.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Dec 1993 22:48:52 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Amy L. Howell" <amylynn@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Personal Narrative
 
Allene,
 
        Thank you for responding to my post.  I am currently teaching 22
college freshmen, and they are not blank slates, and that is not what I
intended to imply.  I simply meant that they do not have enough resources
to draw from when engaging in academic discourse.  One step in the right
direction is having them start with something that they are comfortable
with, such as personal narratives.  This allows them an authority over
their voice, which they do not have as freshmen engaging in academic
discourse for the first time.  I hope this clarifies my point for you.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 07:41:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Personal Narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/07/93 23:49
 
Amy and Ed and other pn defenders, would it lead us in a circular
discussion (back to academic discourse, etc) to ask you to defend
"authority over their voice"?  The phrase just slays me.  But broadening
the discussion somewhat- the entries on pn and academic discourse and
even the research paper are fundamentally asking the same question: What
is the purpose of frosh english?  I firmly believe it is to enable
students to write successfully in college (and that requires critical
thinking, of course).  Now if you'll permit a die-hard anti pn person
to use a personal narrative example as I think they should be used-to
help support a critical thesis, I'll make an analogy with something
from my own life.  When my children were quite little, I wanted them
to learn to swim.  I looked into several kinds of lessons.  At the city
pool, they put little kids into the wading pool, sat them down, and let
them splash around, having a lot of fun, and building their confidence
around water.  The kids had a lot of fun, built their confidence, and
didn't learn to swim until they could stand up in the shallow end of
the real pool when they were about 7-8 years old.  That didn't seem
like something I wanted to spend my money or valuable housewife time
on.  I went to the YMCA.  There they put a belt with three big pieces
of styrofoam around the little 2 year olds, took them down to the deep end and
put them in the water.  The styrofoam belts kept the kids afloat.  The
kids splashed around, built their confidence, had a lot of fun, and
when their little muscles and coordination were built up by treading
water and doggy paddling, the instructors took off one of the three
pieces of styrofoam from the belt.  The kids had to doggy paddle and
tread water a little harder.  They continued to splash around, have
fun, and build their confidence.  Then they took off another piece
of styrofoam, and another.  Within a few short lessons, two year
oldswere swimming confidently anywhere in the pool.  I signed my
kids up right away.  That's the way I try to teach my classes. I give
challenging, critical assignments to my students and support them
while they work to be successful at achieving them.  I expect
a lot and I think I get it.  It's the combination of styrofoam
and deep water that I advocate.  And that's what I think is
 the function of frosh comp.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 07:45:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Personal narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/07/93 14:38
 
BRuce, although I think that your saving some students' emotional
lives is laudable and that we should do so when we can, I ask you
is that the purpose of frosh comp at your school?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 09:40:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Warning -- original Sender: tag was bbridges@DANTE.NMSU.EDU
From:         Bill Bridges <bbridges@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heads
 
Chris,
 
Thank you kindly for the assistant head offer, but no thanks.  After ten
years of enjoying the benefits of being a department head, I have erred on
the side of reason and sanity and will return to full-time teaching
effective August 1, 1994.  Huzzah!  We had three internal candidates for the
headship--bless 'em--and I expect one of them to be named by the end of this
week.  It's been great fun mostly, but not all sweetness and light.
 
Best wishes to all for the upcoming holiday season.
 
Bill Bridges
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 08:50:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal narrative
In-Reply-To:  <199312081449.AA06228@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Allene Cooper" at
              Dec 8, 93 07:45:49 am
 
I am puzzled about this thread.  Why do those opposed to the use of
personal experience in freshman essays persist in declaring such
assignments to be undemanding, touchy-feely, and not educationally valid--in
the face of several posted examples showing the reverse?  Why this need to
argue against a strawman rather than against the Condon example (say) or
the genuine arguments for drawing on experience, such as that experience
is a kind of evidence that students need to learn about as they learn to
abstract. I can see a consistent argument against use of experience if you
take comp to be merely a service course whose only function is to prepare
students to write lab reports and term papers in political science, but I
haven't seen anyone making that argument.  And it's no excuse to say that
bad teaching will trivialize assignments based on experience; bad teaching
will trivialize ANY assignment.  So what is behind this argument based on
strawman assignments?
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 12:08:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JEDLUND@CSULA.BITNET
Subject:      Analytic Grading
 
I have a friend who is teaching at Chicago State University where they are
still using an analytic scoring method of the error counting variety developed
by Rosemary Hake.  We used to use the same test here at Cal State L.A. but are
now using portfolios in our comp courses, and holistic scoring in our Writing
Proficiency Exam.  My friend would like to make a case for a similar change.
 
This type of analytic scoring codes errors into four categories.  Credit/No
Credit decisions are not supposed to be made according to error counts, but
they are called into question and sent to a second reader if the decision is
at variance with a pre-determined error level. Of course, if this happens a
lot someone talks to you about your grading habits.
 
My take on this is that it might be an interesting way to code and manipulate
linguistic information for research, but it seems like an inappropriate way to
evaluate student writing.  The students become totally focused on error, as do
the instructors as they are socialized into the system.
 
The attraction of this system to the department seems to be that it is
"quantitative," and therefore "objective."
 
The problem is that error counting has been so discouraged by composition
people for so long that I can't recall any published research that attacks the
practice. For most of us, it is not an issue. But the English Department is
asking for such research as evidence that a change is necessary. Does anyone
know of any articles that might be helpful?  It is clearly a difficult
rhetorical situation to persuade folks who are so cut off from the composition
community.
 
Thanks,
 
John R. Edlund
jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 14:07:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
 
John, here are a couple of studies that correlate mechancis/grammar
and other features to writing skills.
 
larry beason
Eastern Washington Univ.
 
Veal, Ramon, and Sally Ann Hudson.  "Direct and Indirect Measures
for Large-Scale Evaluation of Writing."  Research in the Teaching
of English 17 (1983): 290-96.
 
Moss, Pamela, Nancy Cole, and Choosak Khampalikit.  "A Comparison of
Procedures to Assess Written Language Skills at Grades, 4, 7, and 10."
Journal of Educational Measurement 19.1 (Spring 1982): 37-47.
 
Vacc, Nancy Nesbitt.  "Writing Evaluation: Examining Four Teachers'
Holistic and Analytic Scores."  The Elementary School Journal 90.1
(1989): 87-95.
 
Rafoth, Bennett, and Donald Rubin.  "The Impact of Content and
Mechanics on Judgments of Writing Quality."  Written Communication
1.4 (1984): 446-58.
 
Grobe, Cary.  "Syntactic Maturity,  Mechanics, and Vocaulary as
Predictors of Quality Ratings."  Research in the Teaching of
English 15.1 (1981): 75-85.
 
Gorrell, Donna.  "Toward Determining a Minimal Competency
Entrance Examination for Freshman Composition."  Research in the
Teaching of English 17.3 (1983): 263-74.
 
 
Freedman, Sarah.  "The Evaluators of Student Writing."  ERIC
Document ED 157079.  (This was published somewhere but I don't
have the citation.)
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Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 16:43:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  <01H67A368LEG005YMO@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Allene Cooper" at Dec 7,
              93 01:43:50 pm
 
Thanks, Ed, for putting the "personal narrative" (as if that
were a kind of writing) in perspective.  We have seen
references to bad assignments based on the writers'
personal experiences only--as well as some horrible
assignments purporting to teach "academic discourse" (as
if that were the other kind of writing.
 
Allene:  the purpose of fycomp.  I have wondered about this.
You propose that we should be service oriented, teaching
students how to survive in college (or words to that effect).
Now supposing that many writing assingments in other disciplines
might be very bad writing assignments (no rhetorical situation,
only to the teacher, a test of knowledge, etc., in other words,
utterly arhetorical).  Is it our purpose to teach our students
how to write that kind of text?  I wonder.  I wonder
whether we are colluding in misinformed (uninformed) pedagogy.
We should be teaching students how to write the "essay
exam"?  When we know (don't we) that the essay exam
represents poor pedagogy?
 
I understand the problematics (I think) of my opposition to
this purpose in a writing course (notice I do not say fy comp--
because I do not imagine a unitary purpose to all fy comp programs).
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 14:44:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Rick Mangan <snigley@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Personal Narrative (fwd)
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 8 Dec 1993 13:47:31 -0800 (PST)
From: Rick Mangan <snigley@u.washington.edu>
To: Multiple@u.washington.edu
Subject: Personal Narrative
 
I am intrigued by the apparent "all-or-nothing" sort of discussion
surrounding the use of p.n. in first year comp. courses.  Knowing what I
do of the "personal baggage" that we all carry around with us, students
and teachers alike, I am not at all surprised that there are those who find
personal narrative an undesirable assignment, especially for first year
students.
        There are those uncomfortable with ethics involved in asking for
a personal topic, as well as those intimidated by the scenario of being
confronted with a student's  revelation of deeply personal issues, such
as abuse.  I think we can rest at ease on the ethical question in light
of the fact asking for a personal narrative is not the same as coercing
your students to show and tell their darkest secrets.  I am a strong
believer in human defenses, and doubt that anyone would reveal anything
that he or she is not ready to let out, simply because a teacher assigned it.
        And when some weighty issue does surface on the pages of a
student's essay we needn't cower.  No student will write about any
personal issue with which he or she is not ready to deal.  The very act
of writing it, implies that a substantial amount of processing has
already taken place.  We needn't rescue, only listen.  I was taken by
the recent comment that "most of us are not qualified to deal with the often
heart-rending problems that our students carry around with them."  I beg to
differ.  If we are truly "learned, articulate, sensative, caring folk," we MUST
 DEAL, responsibly, with just such issues, since we have chosen to work with
young people.  We don't have to take on the role of counselor or therapist
to deal responsibly.  Our responsibility lies in our professional
clarity, knowing what we are qualified to do, and what we are not.  As a
teacher we need only listen to what's on the page, and with  our greater
resources, make referrals when appropriate.  That is dealing with it.  We
needn't involve ourselves further, or play roles.
        P.n. needn't mislead students away from the "text based" curriculum
lying ahead of them.  F.Y. Comp. courses are to introduce students to a
variety of writing styles, and p.n. is only one valuable part of that.  The
self is a text which deserves some focus, in that it contains the biases
through which all other texts will be viewed.  This is the heart of
critical thinking.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 23:29:34 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Amy L. Howell" <amylynn@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      personal narratives
 
Allene,
 
        Oddly enough, it seems to me that you and I agree on the issue of
personal narratives--except on the extent to which personal narratives
should be used.  The purpose of freshmen comp. classes was well defined
by you, and I completly agree with you.  However, I do not see the
vast difference between our opinions regarding personal narratives.
 
                                        Amy
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Dec 1993 19:52:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         WPUSER%WPMHS%MHS%UCVAX@PMDF.UC.EDU
Subject:      Message Undeliverable
 
--Boundary (ID rzThH1yLlp2PpQtfCRd6EQ)
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
MHS reported an error:
Illegal destination workgroup (or host) name
 
The problem occurred for recipient:
  To: MAILER @ UCVAX {WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET@pmdf@ucbeh}
  Sender: WPUSER @ WPMHS
 
--Boundary (ID rzThH1yLlp2PpQtfCRd6EQ)
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: MESSAGE/RFC822
 
Sender: "/FFN=NO FROM/"@pmdf.uc.edu
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
A1-type: MAIL
 
The message that you sent
 
  To:      lutherpa @ RWCPOST
  Date:    8-Dec-93 17:07
  Subject: Re: Analytic Grading
 
was not deliverable.  The host is unknown.
 
 
--Boundary (ID rzThH1yLlp2PpQtfCRd6EQ)--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 09:02:46 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 8 Dec 1993 12:08:55 -0700 from <JEDLUND@CSULA>
 
Ed White has an article in JGE (The Journal of General Education) that you
probably would find helpful. Titled "Assesing Higher-Order Thinking and Communi
cation Skills in College Graduates Through Writing," it discusses three methods
 of "testing": multiple choice, essay tests, and portfolios. It ends with
recomendations for a national assessment, some of which could also be germane
to your situation.  Seee v42, #2 (1993), 105-22.
 
Kathleen Yancey
<fen00kby@unccvm>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 08:04:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Heads
 
Bill, Congrats on your pending retirement from headship.  You have a lot of
terriffic people in your department, so I'm sure someone good will take the
reins from you.  Regards, Chris
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 11:10:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312082319.AA27761@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Wed, 8 Dec 1993 JEDLUND@CSULA.BITNET wrote:
 
> I have a friend who is teaching at Chicago State University where they are
> still using an analytic scoring method of the error counting variety developed
> by Rosemary Hake.  We used to use the same test here at Cal State L.A. but are
> now using portfolios in our comp courses, and holistic scoring in our Writing
> Proficiency Exam.  My friend would like to make a case for a similar change.
>
> This type of analytic scoring codes errors into four categories.  Credit/No
> Credit decisions are not supposed to be made according to error counts, but
> they are called into question and sent to a second reader if the decision is
> at variance with a pre-determined error level. Of course, if this happens a
> lot someone talks to you about your grading habits.
>
> My take on this is that it might be an interesting way to code and manipulate
> linguistic information for research, but it seems like an inappropriate way to
> evaluate student writing.  The students become totally focused on error, as do
> the instructors as they are socialized into the system.
>
> The attraction of this system to the department seems to be that it is
> "quantitative," and therefore "objective."
>
> The problem is that error counting has been so discouraged by composition
> people for so long that I can't recall any published research that attacks the
> practice. For most of us, it is not an issue. But the English Department is
> asking for such research as evidence that a change is necessary. Does anyone
> know of any articles that might be helpful?  It is clearly a difficult
> rhetorical situation to persuade folks who are so cut off from the composition
> community.
>
> Thanks,
>
> John R. Edlund
> jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
>
This is a problem at any institution in which the department feels
"watched" by the administration and the community--not just at Chicago
State.  And I wouldn't necessarily fault the English department for it;
this type of scoring might simply be their careful, self-protective
response to certain  attacks by a community and administration that is
suspect of the type of "human judgment" that necessarily accompanies
 the evaluation of writing.  While I do not support the idea of the
system at Chicago State, I understand why the faculty in English feel
pressured to do it the way they do.  Outcries from the rest of us would
help--MAYBE.
 
Deborah Holdstein
Governors State University
(part of the same state network as Chicago State)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 10:36:25 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312091411.AA13124@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Kathleen Yancey" at
              Dec 9, 93 09:02:46 am
 
Thanks Kathleen for noting my article in JGE. Let me clarify your terse
summary about "recommendations for a national assessment."  The article was
originally prepared as a position paper OPPOSING an idiotic idea being
pushed by the National Goals Panel (supported by both the Bush and Clinton
administrations) to require a test of all college graduates in three
areas: problem solving, critical thinking, and communication skills.  Such
a test would allow parents and other "consumers" to compare institutions
so they at last could discover if Harvard graduates write better than
those leaving Miami-Dade; if Miami-Dade doesn't shape up, no doubt it is
the fault of the writing teachers.  The idea is still very much alive and
a goal of the new Secretary of Education Riley.  I had proposed a system
of model portfolios as a counter-idea to the contemplated national
multiple-choice test.  Those interested in more info on this assessment
idea gone mad should consult both issues of JGE in 1993.
                                Ed White>
> Ed White has an article in JGE (The Journal of General Education) that you
> probably would find helpful. Titled "Assesing Higher-Order Thinking and Communi
> cation Skills in College Graduates Through Writing," it discusses three methods
>  of "testing": multiple choice, essay tests, and portfolios. It ends with
> recomendations for a national assessment, some of which could also be germane
> to your situation.  Seee v42, #2 (1993), 105-22.
>
> Kathleen Yancey
> <fen00kby@unccvm>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 10:42:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  <199312082312.AA09796@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Irvin Peckham" at
              Dec 8, 93 04:43:00 pm
 
Irv, I DON'T know that the essay exam represents poor pedagogy, at all
times in all courses.  I think it is a lot better than multiple-choice
tests, for instance, in many cases, and can give us lots of useful
information when it is appropriate.  It all depends on context and what
the purpose is.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 13:38:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Rick Mangan <snigley@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Personal Narrative
 
        My Gosh, Allene!  Your entry sounds as if you think freshmen are Tabula
Rasa in the area of personal experience when they get to us! Your analogy
of the swimming pool sessions was interesting, but I think it is all wet.
        I recently had the experience of reading a freshman level essay
titled "Today I Buried My Best Friend." It was a powerful reaction (for a
writer of any age) to a young man's recent suicide.  I do not equate such
a work with splashing around in the shallow end of anything.  One could
hardly get deeper, regardless of how much styrofoam (or anything else for
that matter) one has under one's belt.
        The purpose of any comp. course is to develop writing style that
is subject appropriate and to define the writer's voice.  Personal
narrative is one prime arena for such development.  Not all of us have
personal experience limited to the shallow end.
 
        -Rick Mangan
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 15:25:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Personal Narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/09/93 15:06
 
Rick, will your students be called on frequently in the next few years
of their lives to write in a "style that is .... appropriate" to the subject
of best friend's suicide?  While I value the pathetic appeal as a strategy, and
 Amy, while I value choice of "voice" as a strategy, I fail to see them as
ends in themselves.  While I value pn as a strategy, a rhetorical choice, I
fail to find it worthy of 1/4 -1/2 of my semester's time.  Other
rhetorical strategies  will be more useful to students in their college and bus
isness lives.  I recently asked my faculty to rank the following purposes for
fy comp    courses from 1-5, 1 being the most important.  What do you all
think:
_____ preparing students to write successfully in other college classes
_____ preparing students to write sucessfully following college
_____ preparing students to write about literature
_____ helping students develop their personal writing style and voice
_____ other
 
Perhaps we can never come to agreement on one monolithic purpose or
goal, but if we HAD to choose a focus, what would it be?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Dec 1993 21:21:12 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu,
              9 Dec 1993 10:36:25 -0800 from <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
Ed, I really liked the idea of model portfolios and the discussion about them
that you suggested in the article.  Although I didn't say so, that's why I ment
ioned that part of the article specifically, because you could be interested in
local assessment and still try what you wer    e suggesting there.  In fact, I
think that's something that we (as a profession) ought to consider doing, even
if informally.  There's much to be learned by such comparison and discussion, a
s you suggest.
 
Kathleen Yancey
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 10:32:39 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Warning -- original Sender: tag was baron@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
 
In Message Thu, 9 Dec 1993 11:10:02 -0600, gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU writes:
 
 
>> I have a friend who is teaching at Chicago State University where they are
>> still using an analytic scoring method of the error counting variety
>>
>> John R. Edlund
>> jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
>>
>This is a problem at any institution in which the department feels
>"watched" by the administration and the community--not just at Chicago
>State.
>Deborah Holdstein
>Governors State University
>(part of the same state network as Chicago State)
 
The former Dept. Head at Chicago State once explained this system to
me: since the student body at CSU is primarily minority (sic) there
is--he said--a great deal of concern with getting students to use
standard English.  Comp courses serve as std. English gatekeepers,
and there is a fairly high rate of failure when students finally get
to the fycomp level after passing through a variety of remedial levels.
He seemed to think the system was justified (I am ashamed to say he
is a linguist) and so apparently did the rest of the university admin,
who made him vice president or some such a couple of years ago.
 
I gather that if the dept. switched to a holistic system, which I advised
him to do, it would still flunk its quota of students to ensure quality
control.  Sigh.
 
Dennis
---
(PS, this is my first post to MBU; I just signed on a couple of weeks
ago; hiya, Debbie!; and please note, cheap fares to Nashville expire tonight
--Fri, Dec. 10--so get your tix for CCCC today!)
 
--
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 10:34:11 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Warning -- original Sender: tag was baron@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
 
Sorry, I meant WPA-L.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 10:15:06 -600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narrative
In-Reply-To:  <9312092306.AA16602@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Allene, your list included 4 purposes plus "other."  The list itself tends
to suggest that the four listed purposes will be the main reasons, but
there may be other equally important purposes for FY comp classes,
depending on the institution.  What about some of these?
        - to provide students with exposure to a broad range of writing
situations and experiences
        - to develop good habits with writing, so that students can adapt
those habits to many future situations (including BOTH in college and after)
        - to help students learn (by developing their abilities to
analyze, critique, etc.)
 
Or, if this list is to be totally pragmatic, we might include things like
developing research skills (not exclusively library based, and not focused
on either academic or "career" needs), or helping students make a successful
transition to college (this may be part of the reason why comp remains
resolutely first year at many institutions, and why classes are kept at a
reasonable size).  I guess my point is that I'm not sure that your list
included either the hidden agenda for FY comp classes, or some of the
purposes that we as teachers espouse.  And I do think that "purpose" is
often pretty institution-specific.  Who was your list for:  comp teachers,
or cross-campus faculty?      Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 12:02:56 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ken Smith <kensmith@GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narrative
In-Reply-To:  Your message of Fri, 10 Dec 1993 10:15:06 -600
 
Allene, Joan H., et al...
 
     It's hard to argue with the checklists of goals that have been offered,
but do these lists risk becoming a sort of Whitman's Sampler of pedagogical
justification if we don't find something more primary to help us choose
among them?  For example, if we could define the acts of reading and writing
then we could choose course goals as reading and writing teachers, perhaps?
I include reading here because I personally don't want to define writing
without reading.
 
     So if reading is an act of recovering stored information, we would
probably teach it rather differently than if we see reading as a process
of imaginative communion as well as a workspace for confirming, extending,
and complicating our ideas about the wd through the risk of encounter.
So formalist teachers drive some of us crazy by defining writing as
the orderly storage of information, perhaps, and expressivist teachers
drive others of us crazy by defining writing as the other side of the
process of imaginative communion.  Teachers who see reading as a workspace
for confirming, extending, and complicating one's ideas about the world
through the risk of encounter would probably define writing as one of the
great workspaces for working out the complications that reading offers.
Then I would add that we can interpret the word "read" loosely so as
to include the "reading" of experience and of culture as well as of
books.  And then writing later comes to be some sort of presentation of
the results of that process.
 
     If I have worked through some definitional problems like these, then
I feel that I can approach the sampler of course goals that has been
assembled in recent notes and start making some decisions.
 
Ken Smith
kensmith@gandalf.rutgers.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 12:59:40 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
 
Like Debbie and Dennis, I, too, have talked with people at Chicago State about
their exam.  And like them I've expressed my reservations about it.  There's an
additional feature of that test that's very revealing.  Faculty who score the
test are tested for reliability.  They are given a group of sample essays to
read, then, depending on how close they came to the official scores for those
essays, they are given a multiplier.  Thereafter the number of errors they
report is multiplied by, say, .90 (for the overzealous) or 1.06 (for those who
demonstrated they couldn't catch everything).
 
The reason given for this method is that it allows (presumably) for single
reader reliability.  And they need to score the tests with single readers
because that's all they can afford.  The administrators who are, as Debbie
noted, watching over their shoulders are not funding the test at a level which
would allow appropriate multi-reader scoring (to say nothing about the
possiblity of portfolio assessment).
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 15:01:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  <01H69YTLJ5E8006815@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Dec 9,
              93 10:42:51 am
 
>
> Irv, I DON'T know that the essay exam represents poor pedagogy, at all
> times in all courses.  I think it is a lot better than multiple-choice
> tests, for instance, in many cases, and can give us lots of useful
> information when it is appropriate.  It all depends on context and what
> the purpose is.
>                                         --Ed White
>
Ed:
Let's not say "all times."  Although I would be inclined to do so.
Essay exams (exams, in general?) encourage knowledge to be compressed,
crammed, spit out in a limited time frame, and then forgotten.   I
would interrogate the very notion that one _needs_ an exam in order
to discover the extent of a student's knowledge.  Surely in classes
of a reasonable size (35 or lower), the teacher in the course of a
semester will have a pretty fair picture of each student's knowledge.
Add to this the possibility of any kind of portfolio, and one certainly
wonders why one would need an exam of any sort.
 
And then of course most essay exams represent precisely the kind
of a-rhetorical situation in which the writer is writing only to
demonstrate evidence of knowledge to a teacher who already knows.
 
Let's not call this the best kind of pedagogy.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 16:09:04 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Personal narrative
 
This is my third attempt to send this posting to the list.  I wonder what wires
the other two are still buzzing around?
 
 
Allene asked me:
 
 
BRuce, although I think that your saving some students' emotional
lives is laudable and that we should do so when we can, I ask you
is that the purpose of frosh comp at your school?
 
 
At WIU first year composition is a course in writing to learn.  Students write
a wide variety of exercises designed to demonstrate how the writing process
is a means of discovery, clarification, and learning.  They write about
experience, their developing writing processes, multiculturism, and ethical
issues.  They learn to use different kinds of resources for information
gathering (library, interviews, memory).  All of the exercises invite some form
of critical thinking.
 
The second year course focuses on reading-writing connections.  Students
explore their own reading processes, parctice reader response, and develop (and
write from) a position of authority in a class-based discourse community.
 
Whether the assignment is explicitly based on personal experience or not,
students can (and do) draw on their experience for their papers.  And they can
(and do) sometimes choose to include information about personal problems or
unresolved experiences.  When they do, we respond humanely (humanly?) with
sympathy, support, and concern.  When professional help from a counsellor is
needed, we arrange to have it provided.
 
So, Allene, I don't consider helping students with emotional problems to be the
primary purpose of compostion at WIU.  Rather, I think it's something we must
do if are, in fact, going to be able to address our stated purposes.  A student
who has been raped may not be too attentive to our carefully planned class
activities.  A student who drops out of school because of alcoholism, an
abusive lover, or clinical depression is not going to learn any more from us.
I won't just teach the "well" students and let the rest fall by the wayside.
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Dec 1993 17:16:11 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/10/93 10:05
 
Ken and Joan- Good answer. Good answer.  I'll add some of your "purposes"
to my next survey. Joan- I gave the ranked purpose question to my
comp faculty as part of a very long- 11 page- survey about our curriculum
and assessment tools.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Dec 1993 11:51:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JEDLUND@CSULA.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  your message  of Thu Dec 9 11:10:02 -0600 1993
 
-----------------------  Begin Original Message  ----------------------
This is a problem at any institution in which the department feels
"watched" by the administration and the community--not just at Chicago
State.  And I wouldn't necessarily fault the English department for it;
this type of scoring might simply be their careful, self-protective
response to certain  attacks by a community and administration that is
suspect of the type of "human judgment" that necessarily accompanies
 the evaluation of writing.  While I do not support the idea of the
system at Chicago State, I understand why the faculty in English feel
pressured to do it the way they do.  Outcries from the rest of us would
help--MAYBE.
 
Deborah Holdstein
Governors State University
(part of the same state network as Chicago State)
------------------------  End Original Message  -----------------------
 
Deborah,
 
I understand that evaluation systems are put in place in response to actual or
perceived needs, political and otherwise.  In designing any evaluation
procedure you need to take into account factors beyond validity, reliability,
and cost.  The results have to be meaningful, or at least credible, to those
who are using them to make decisions, and you have to consider the effects
of the procedure on teachers and students.  It is possible for a test to be
reliable and cost-effective, but lack validity because it radically changes
the behavior of those who take it.
 
For better or worse, a test exercises a powerful influence on
teaching practices.  The standards of the test become the goals of the course.
 
In my experience, portfolio evaluation is the most cumbersome, and thus the
most expensive, sort of evaluation we have.  Inter-grader reliability is also
more problematic than with holistic procedures.  But portfolios have a very
positive effect on a writing program.  Students write more and better,
revision is emphasized, the importance of rhetorical concerns like audience
and purpose is highlighted.  Considering the problems noted above, holistic
grading is a good compromise for many programs, but if you can do it,
portfolio is better, in my view.
 
The error-counting procedure is cost-effective and reliable, probably more
so than even holistic grading, but it takes us all the way back to the old
product centered focus on error. It has massive ill effects on teaching and
learning.  I know that the folks who are doing this are not ill-intentioned,
but the point is that there are other ways to do this.  It is not necessary to
pay this price.
 
Thanks to everyone who responded to my query.  I will forward the responses to
my colleague.
 
John R. Edlund
jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Dec 1993 13:12:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312111851.AA26338@wiley.csusb.edu> from
              "JEDLUND%CSULA.bitnet@ARIZVM1.ccit.arizona.edu" at Dec 11,
              93 11:51:56 am
 
John, I have just put to bed a revised and expanded version of Teaching
and Assessing Writing, which should be printed in time for CCCC in March.  It
attempts to deal with the problems you note at considerable length.  The
publisher is Jossey-Bass, but it should be on display at the MLA and/or
Macmillan booths.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Dec 1993 13:25:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  <199312102124.AA23580@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Irvin Peckham" at
              Dec 10, 93 03:01:14 pm
 
Irv, you are certainly consistent, arguing against all exams.  I guess I
just live in a different world, one in which exams are part of almost all
college courses.  Better exams, including some good essay tests (with
clear directions and some defined rhetorical situation, for instance) seem
to me to be a useful goal; a world of no exams seems to me to be Lake
Wobegone or Starship 9.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Dec 1993 15:50:26 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU -- Sat, 11 Dec 1993 13:25:33 -0800
 
Ed,
Seen the new AV Macintoshes? The voice-command computers that we
thought were the domain of Star Trek are here & now. But as
Star Trek shows, even radical change doesn't accomplish Utopia.
Likewise, a world without exams is neither improbable nor Utopian,
but is a world worth creating, I think.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Dec 1993 17:47:45 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 11 Dec 1993 15:50:26 CST from <C509379@MIZZOU1>
 
On Sat, 11 Dec 1993 15:50:26 CST <C509379@MIZZOU1> said:
>..........a world without exams is neither improbable nor Utopian,
>but is a world worth creating, I think.
>
Though I suppose I shouldn't turn up my nose at the idea of
*better* exams. Better is better than worse (I'd bravely venture
to say). Guess I'd just like to see better exams treated as a
temporary concession to their ultimate demise. --Eric
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Dec 1993 13:48:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
 
It's not altogether clear to me why we should create a world without exams. I
suspect that that world would be inside the university only. An exam is a
"performance on demand" usually on someone else's terms, at least partially. I
don't know what world other people live in, but I'm in such situations
constantly. Example: studying institutional data so that I can respond fully
and coherently to questions from state budget officers--questions asking me to
combine data in ways I can barely anticipate. I do variations of this routine
constantly, and I suspect our students will run into such situations in the
jobs they will have. Testing is not necessarily a pathology of the university;
it's a variant on a common situation found in work (and play).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Dec 1993 20:23:23 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      examining exams
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 12 Dec 1993 13:48:29 -0700 from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
I suppose you're right, David, that exams in school are but variants
of common situations students will bang into in other venues. But I
still find them to be rather sterile, unproductive variants. Russ Hunt
always puts this more eloquently than I seem able to, but the problem
with exams is the problem with essays is the problem with most of the
work that takes place in most classrooms: it's stripped of the rich
participatory context that can more often (I predict without tangible
evidence) be found in the Rest of the World. And they (exams) are
crippled as provokers of learning as a result, IMHO.
 
I'm afraid I don't find your examples terribly convincing because
--even if they are of the same *kind* as class exams--they are
significantly different in degree at least. See, you are in your
job by choice and you are immersed in the language and politics
that shape it and you. The kind of evaluative function at play
there is cooperative--you have a fairly clear sense of why you
have to perform certain tasks, a sense of what the criteria will
be and *why* it is what it is, and a certain amount of power
(via position *and* rhetorical skill) to help shape the evaluative
environment, the criteria. You are a full participant in the
system. I don't think most students have those advantages.
 
I guess I'm particularly sensitive to this stuff because I am
(at this moment avoiding) writing a seminar paper and am acutely
aware of how different this writing task *feels* than writing
I do on the net or for other professional projects. There's a
grade waiting at the end of this process. It's a test, really,
of whether I was paying attention all semester, whether I can
process the information I was exposed to with sufficient
sophistication. And I'm finding it damn near impossible to
write a word--in spite of the fact that the subject is interesting
and I have things I want to say about it--because the Evaluator
is virtually lurking over my shoulder every minute. On the other
hand, I just finished collaborating on a chapter for a book. Had
a ball. Have two other writing projects lined up. Can't wait to
tackle them. By comparison, I'm even looking forward to writin g
the end of semester reports I have to crank out this week. I know
what they mean to my work, to the projects I've been working on,
to my hopes for the future.
 
I think exams stick around because we're used to them, can't
quite imagine education without them. We succumb to their
inertia. I'm not sure *I* can clearly imagine education withou;t
them, but more and more I'm interested in trying.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 08:03:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  <199312130245.AA28255@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Eric Crump" at Dec
              12, 93 08:23:23 pm
 
I come from a different place on exams, Eric, because I would never have
escaped the slums of Brooklyn without the scholarships I won because I was
good at exams.  I think there are two issues in your, and Irv's argument:
1) exams ought to be valid (who could disagree?) and 2) evaluation is
itself a bad thing.  I think that evaluation can be a bad thing if it is
invalid, but that valid evaluation is good, necessary, and a social
corrective--let Merit get a little piece of the Good Things that are
normally restricted to the Privileged.  Besides ability counts.  You are a
good writer and the paper you are working on will surely be evaluated as
good. Shouldn't you be the writing teacher rather than the lunkhead
sitting next to you?  How else can that judgment be made if no one could
evaluate your paper or perhaps some exam or perhaps some other kind of
performance?  On your good looks?  On your parents' net worth?
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 11:19:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Lowell Frye <LOWELLF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      essay exams
 
Dear Irv et al,
 
I understand your animus against essay exams and sympathize with it--exams
necessarily ask students to respond in a restricted time period.  But for that
very reason I have always felt essay exams have a sound pedagogical purpose.
As a student, I felt that an artfully composed essay exam forced me to
synthesize ideas and information in a way that I might not otherwise have done.
I still think so, now that I teach.  A good exam asks students to draw on
information they have learned in order to explore new ideas, to synthesize
material in a new way.  So long as the exam doesn't count for too great a
portion of the final grade, I think such a final essay exam has a clear
value--but only if the student is asked to do more than regurgitate memorized
info.
 
Yours,
 
Lowell T. Frye
Rhetoric Program
Hampden-Sydney College
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 11:21:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  <01H6FDXT1R3Q0007N1@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Dec 13,
              93 08:03:51 am
 
Ed:
With regard to essay exams and evaluation:
I wasn't rejecting the notion of evaluation.  I evaluate
all the time; have no resistance in this regard.  I think
essay exams are poor evaluative instruments.  Portfolios
or some sort of representation (as well, I should assume,
as the teacher's observation) seem to me to be a much
more sound way of evaluating student performance.  I think
essays exams are, as Eric suggests, adherred to out of
habit.  As a way of encouraging, propelling knowledge,
I suspect they are more counter-productive than productive.
And as writing assignments, they generally fall quite
a bit short of model writing situations.
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 11:32:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narrative
In-Reply-To:  <01H6EFGTB0280004KE@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Allene Cooper" at Dec 9,
              93 03:25:13 pm
 
Allene:
I hope along with many others, I would have to rank other as
1.  Items on your list would rank somewhere between 2 and 5.
By other, I have in mind helping student understand writing
as a response to different kinds of rhetorical situations,
practice responding to different kinds, learn how to scope
out situations to shape their responses--generally with a
nod toward the genre expectations of readers.  Not new
stuff, certainly, with its roots in aristotle, but still
very much worth practicing.  I guess I would reply to most
of your other purposes within the framework of what I have
just written.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 11:42:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narratives
In-Reply-To:  <01H6EVJUPDTA0006GP@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Dec 11,
              93 01:25:33 pm
 
To the world without exams miniworld:
 
In reply to David:  I find myself in tense situations (although,
really, not very often), but none of these situations resemble
the exams of my undergraduate days.  About the only thing that
even remotely resembles an exam is interviewing for a job--
not something I do every day.
 
We must recognize that some perfectly repsectable schools manage
to do without exams.  The notion was unheard of where I went
to graduate school at UCSD.  We had neither exams nor grades.
 
My point is that we simply have better ways of evaluating
student performance.  Isn't that part of the reason for instituting
portfolios?
 
I really like to teach writing.  I have almost an affection
for the activity.  That being said, I hate to see WAC programs,
for instance, as being interpreted as a call for more essay
exams--and the consequent student interpretation of the joys
and purpose in writing.
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 13:29:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312101534.AA04340@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Fri, 10 Dec 1993, Dennis Baron wrote:
 
> In Message Thu, 9 Dec 1993 11:10:02 -0600, gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU writes:
>
>
> >> I have a friend who is teaching at Chicago State University where they are
> >> still using an analytic scoring method of the error counting variety
> >>
> >> John R. Edlund
> >> jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
> >>
> >This is a problem at any institution in which the department feels
> >"watched" by the administration and the community--not just at Chicago
> >State.
> >Deborah Holdstein
> >Governors State University
> >(part of the same state network as Chicago State)
>
> The former Dept. Head at Chicago State once explained this system to
> me: since the student body at CSU is primarily minority (sic) there
> is--he said--a great deal of concern with getting students to use
> standard English.  Comp courses serve as std. English gatekeepers,
> and there is a fairly high rate of failure when students finally get
> to the fycomp level after passing through a variety of remedial levels.
> He seemed to think the system was justified (I am ashamed to say he
> is a linguist) and so apparently did the rest of the university admin,
> who made him vice president or some such a couple of years ago.
>
> I gather that if the dept. switched to a holistic system, which I advised
> him to do, it would still flunk its quota of students to ensure quality
> control.  Sigh.
>
> Dennis
> ---
> (PS, this is my first post to MBU; I just signed on a couple of weeks
> ago; hiya, Debbie!; and please note, cheap fares to Nashville expire tonight
> --Fri, Dec. 10--so get your tix for CCCC today!)
>
> --
>
Hiya, Dennis.  How's life down there, eh?  Good to see you here.  And, by
the way, everything you say is--alas--quite right, and it seems that the
now-popular notion that students speaking "alternative dialects" (?_sic)
easily code-switch isn't always the case.
 
  I missed out on the
cheap fares to Nashville--didn't get your message until today!  Ahhhh!!!!
 
See you in Nashville, however!
 
REgards,
 
Holdstein
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 13:32:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312101950.AA08483@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Fri, 10 Dec 1993, Bruce Leland wrote:
 
> Like Debbie and Dennis, I, too, have talked with people at Chicago State about
> their exam.  And like them I've expressed my reservations about it.  There's a
> additional feature of that test that's very revealing.  Faculty who score the
> test are tested for reliability.  They are given a group of sample essays to
> read, then, depending on how close they came to the official scores for those
> essays, they are given a multiplier.  Thereafter the number of errors they
> report is multiplied by, say, .90 (for the overzealous) or 1.06 (for those who
> demonstrated they couldn't catch everything).
>
> The reason given for this method is that it allows (presumably) for single
> reader reliability.  And they need to score the tests with single readers
> because that's all they can afford.  The administrators who are, as Debbie
> noted, watching over their shoulders are not funding the test at a level which
> would allow appropriate multi-reader scoring (to say nothing about the
> possiblity of portfolio assessment).
>
> Bruce Leland
> Western Illinois University
> lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
>
Bruce, you're absolutely right.  And they are paid PER PAPER, from what I
understand, so there's a kind of factory thing going on, too.  I can
check with one of my former grad students, who's now teaching there and
participates in the exam, despite her reservations about it.
 
Holdstein
GSU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 13:36:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312112014.AA19899@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Sat, 11 Dec 1993 JEDLUND@CSULA.BITNET wrote:
 
> -----------------------  Begin Original Message  ----------------------
> This is a problem at any institution in which the department feels
> "watched" by the administration and the community--not just at Chicago
> State.  And I wouldn't necessarily fault the English department for it;
> this type of scoring might simply be their careful, self-protective
> response to certain  attacks by a community and administration that is
> suspect of the type of "human judgment" that necessarily accompanies
>  the evaluation of writing.  While I do not support the idea of the
> system at Chicago State, I understand why the faculty in English feel
> pressured to do it the way they do.  Outcries from the rest of us would
> help--MAYBE.
>
> Deborah Holdstein
> Governors State University
> (part of the same state network as Chicago State)
> ------------------------  End Original Message  -----------------------
>
> Deborah,
>
> I understand that evaluation systems are put in place in response to actual or
> perceived needs, political and otherwise.  In designing any evaluation
> procedure you need to take into account factors beyond validity, reliability,
> and cost.  The results have to be meaningful, or at least credible, to those
> who are using them to make decisions, and you have to consider the effects
> of the procedure on teachers and students.  It is possible for a test to be
> reliable and cost-effective, but lack validity because it radically changes
> the behavior of those who take it.
>
> For better or worse, a test exercises a powerful influence on
> teaching practices.  The standards of the test become the goals of the course.
>
> In my experience, portfolio evaluation is the most cumbersome, and thus the
> most expensive, sort of evaluation we have.  Inter-grader reliability is also
> more problematic than with holistic procedures.  But portfolios have a very
> positive effect on a writing program.  Students write more and better,
> revision is emphasized, the importance of rhetorical concerns like audience
> and purpose is highlighted.  Considering the problems noted above, holistic
> grading is a good compromise for many programs, but if you can do it,
> portfolio is better, in my view.
>
> The error-counting procedure is cost-effective and reliable, probably more
> so than even holistic grading, but it takes us all the way back to the old
> product centered focus on error. It has massive ill effects on teaching and
> learning.  I know that the folks who are doing this are not ill-intentioned,
> but the point is that there are other ways to do this.  It is not necessary to
> pay this price.
>
> Thanks to everyone who responded to my query.  I will forward the responses to
> my colleague.
>
> John R. Edlund
> jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
>
I agree completely with you, John--no argument from me on anything you've
said, only my sense that you think I'm arguing with you (which I'm
not!).  One cannot discount, however, the existence and
omnipotence of institutional agendas that overshadow
the universities that house composition programs, and hence testing
programs. Most often than not, these institutional agendas have nothing
to do with composition theory or pedagogy, and indeed run counter to what
we all know and want and teach  (I'm about to have published two essays that
deal with this
issue.)  Most upsetting, indeed, is this: at most institutions that I've
become familiar
with, composition specialists have little say over the types of programs
their colleges want to institute. And it IS a terrible price to pay, and
yet we seem to have little if any authority to do anything about it.
 
Debbie Holdstein
GSU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 14:46:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JEDLUND@CSULA.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  your message  of Mon Dec 13 13:36:26 -0600 1993
 
Debbie,
 
In re-reading my post I see I did sound a little grumpy.  I'm sorry, I meant
to say that I agreed with you and then expand on the issue a bit.
 
I'm anxious to send my colleague copies of these posts.  Although no one has a
real solution for the situation, it is clear that there is a sympathetic
community out there.  She doesn't have access to the internet, so she feels
that she is tilting at these windmills all by herself.
 
Thanks,
 
John R. Edlund
jedlund@atss.calstatela.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Dec 1993 19:22:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
 
Debbie, did you really say that students speaking alternative dialects (sic)
(sic?) easily code-switching is now popular?  Wow.  Maybe I should dig out
my completely forgotten dissertation on helping students do that... (Don't
get excited; it was a pseudoempirical study that deserved its oblivion. I'm
just curious.)
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Dec 1993 08:17:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312131940.AA00740@wiley.csusb.edu> from
              "gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU" at Dec 13, 93 01:29:19 pm
 
John, your comments about the effects of an assessment program on
students, courses, and faculty are really important.  A new kind of term
has been creeping into the assessment vocabulary to describe this:
consequential validity.  The consequences of an assessment should be
consistent with the goals of the assessment.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Dec 1993 11:01:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Analytic Grading
In-Reply-To:  <199312140231.AA18414@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Mon, 13 Dec 1993, RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435 wrote:
 
> Debbie, did you really say that students speaking alternative dialects (sic)
> (sic?) easily code-switching is now popular?  Wow.  Maybe I should dig out
> my completely forgotten dissertation on helping students do that... (Don't
> get excited; it was a pseudoempirical study that deserved its oblivion. I'm
> just curious.)
> Rich Bullock
>
I'm not sure what I said based on what you've said that I've said!!!
(?????) But, Rich, some of the things I read now make the claim that
students using "Black English Vernacular" easily code-switch to so-called
"standard English."  I'm not sure that the folks at Chicago State would
agree, however..............????
 
Regards,
 
Debbie Holdstein
Governors State U
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Dec 1993 07:24:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
 
Maybe this has to do with coming from Brooklyn--and finding a way out,
but I agree with Ed on the basis of more than a shared place of origin.
Evaluation, if it's done well, is valuable for many reasons.  I don't like
getting onto a plane under the best circumstances.  But I feel better
about it thinking that the pilot has been evaluated and knows what he's
doing.  Similarly, when I hire a licensed electrician, I want to know
that the licensure carries with it the idea of evaluation that says that
the person knows how to arrange the wiring so that my house won't burn
down.  I'd like to know not only that my doctor graduated from a good med
school but also that she wasn't at the bottom of her class.  Tests tell
us something about what the person being tested has learned.  (I'm not
arguing that all tests are well constructed--only that in a well
constructed test or paper assignment, or other mode of evaluation, we
learn something about the ability of the one being tested to grasp ideas,
to articulate concepts, to understand what it is that he or she has
learned.)  I remember being involved in a similar discussion way back in
the sixties.  I haven't read every posting in this particular thread, so
I don't know if the premises of that old discussion are playing a part
here.  But at that time, someone was arguing that somehow, in evaluating
our students' work we were also evaluating their worth.  Of course we
shouldn't be evaluating them as human beings--but we do have the ability
and the responsibility to do a fair, valid assessment of their
understanding of what we are teaching.
Theresa Ammirati
--On Mon, 13 Dec 1993, Edward White
wrote:
 
> I come from a different place on exams, Eric, because I would never have
> escaped the slums of Brooklyn without the scholarships I won because I was
> good at exams.  I think there are two issues in your, and Irv's argument:
> 1) exams ought to be valid (who could disagree?) and 2) evaluation is
> itself a bad thing.  I think that evaluation can be a bad thing if it is
> invalid, but that valid evaluation is good, necessary, and a social
> corrective--let Merit get a little piece of the Good Things that are
> normally restricted to the Privileged.  Besides ability counts.  You are a
> good writer and the paper you are working on will surely be evaluated as
> good. Shouldn't you be the writing teacher rather than the lunkhead
> sitting next to you?  How else can that judgment be made if no one could
> evaluate your paper or perhaps some exam or perhaps some other kind of
> performance?  On your good looks?  On your parents' net worth?
>                                         --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Dec 1993 08:29:36 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              15 Dec 1993 07:24:16 -0500 from <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
 
Ed & Theresa,
It's a complex subject, isn't it? Already we have to factor in our
own personal histories, and now that I know where you two came from
and how exams fit into your lives, I understand a little better
why you would be reluctant to write them off. And I'm coming from
a different place (small middle class relatively-crime-free very
boring Iowa town) and have a very different academic history--I've
never gotten anywhere on the strength of exam performance but have
written my way through life.
 
Well, I can't revise your histories and you can't revise mine, but
I reckon it's still worth chewing on the issue for a bit.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Dec 1993 09:19:37 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              15 Dec 1993 07:24:16 -0500 from <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
 
Couple of responses to Theresa & Ed:
First, I know I'm not always clear on this point because I tend
to get too caught up in the sport of trashing exams and grades,
but I don't mean to stuff evaluation into dumpster with them.
I think Irv said something like, It's not evaluation, but *how*
we evaluate that invites critique. I agree.
 
The current system, in general, tends to focus on credentialling,
on establishing *what* someone knows. As Theresa notes, well-designed
exams tell us *something* about a person's abilities. But I'm not
sure that what exams--even the best of them--is as valuable as we've
long believed.
 
Seems to me what we are measuring is mainly skill at taking exams,
and while that may be loosely associated with skills at other
writing and thinking tasks, I don't believe (<-- and I use this
word on purpose) the connection is stable. I have to hope it's
not because I don't do terribly well at exams any more, but I seem
to manage well enough at other things (teaching, writing, telling
stories to my kids), things I don't think a test *could* measure with
much success.
 
Still, evaluation infiltrates everything I do, whether in the form of
a test or not. When I write something here, for example, everyone
who doesn't delete sight unseen will to some degree evaluate the
worth of what I say. And I get clues about that evaluation from
the effect each post has: whether anyone responds, whether responders
seem to understand what I said approximately the way I meant it,
whether they agree/disagree and why, etc. That's evaluation as a
seamless function of conversation rather than as a set of exterior
criteria imposed from without (which is what exams fundamentally
are, I think). And that's the kind of evaluation that would be more
helpful to students. It's more like what they'll experience in
The Rest of Their Lives than exams, which are the particular domain
of a few educational and governmental institutions.
 
The main thing we can do is make this kind of contextual evaluation
visible for students.
 
I'm also a bit skeptical about the credentials argument, Theresa.
I'm getting so I don't believe in them as strongly as I once did.
Your example of the pilot seems compelling at first, but as I
thought about it I wondered if what we really want is not a pilot
with a license but a pilot with passion and commitment to his
job, something no license confers, no test can measure. I used to
work for an airline and knew some pilots who scared me. They passed
their tests & were competent enough, but their attitudes toward
their job and their responsibility for people's lives was less
than sparkling. Sure, we need to know that a person can competently
operate a plane before we entrust them with the controls, but I
don't know as the credentials received *necessarily* verify that.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Dec 1993 21:06:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  <01H6I5AO24UY000P12@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Eric Crump" at Dec 15,
              93 09:19:37 am
 
In Eric and Teresa's exchange (coming off from Ed's statement) about
evaluating doctor's, etc., and students.
 
In this exchange I see the conflict between thinking of ourselves
as screens of a sort--I think David called us certifiers--or as
educators.
 
I do know that if I interpret my function as an educator _only_, I
will teach differently (and I think better) than if I have to also
(or only) interpret myself as a certifier.  I think this is an
interesting point of discussion:  that is, addressing the conflict
between the two functions, where we throw our weight, and how our
histories shape the direction of our toss.  And of course, we can
explore whether the two functions necessarily conflict.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 06:46:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
 
Of course, you're right, Eric--good test grades don't guarantee that a
person will be able to perform the job with wisdom, or even that "seat of
the pants" understanding that Faulkner talks about (also, interestingly
for me, in regard to a pilot--I'm such a fearful flyer that even when a
plane ride isn't in the offing, it's on my mind).  But even that Yeatsian
passionate intensity doesn't guarantee a job well done.  And to argue
against myself, I've had licensed electricians do work that hasn't been
terrific.
        So I'm not arguing that exams guarantee even what they're supposed
to guarantee.  On the other hand, they are one means of getting at
specific information and, I think, oughtn't to be eliminated just because
they're imperfect.  They have their uses.  Sometimes--in some
disciplines--they test information that has to become automatic knowledge
(I think for example of basic anatomy--before I can think well about the
respiratory system, I need to know of what it consists.  An exam that
requires me to label a diagram helps to show that I know that and,
moreover, studying for it helps me to incorporate the knowledge.)
        On the other hand (I have a friend who says that "on the other hand"
is the motto for academics--) I work a lot with students with various
kinds of learning disabilities.  For some of them exams are murder, but
they can discuss and analyze complex ideas under other conditions.  So I
certainly wouldn't argue that exams are the be-all and end-all.  It's
simply that I think they have their uses, and can be as valid as a paper
(if not more so) under certain circumstances, that they sometimes measure
very specific and important knowledge, and that--although they don't
guarantee excellence (nor does passion and caring, unfortunately)--they
can provide a baseline from which excellence can develop.
        Ironically, as it just occurs to me, I haven't given an exam in years.
 My classes are based solely on writing.  Hm-m-m.  I may go back to
lurking--but you guys may have sucked me into active involvement--and
I've still got papers to grade.
Theresa
On Wed, 15 Dec 1993, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Couple of responses to Theresa & Ed:
> First, I know I'm not always clear on this point because I tend
> to get too caught up in the sport of trashing exams and grades,
> but I don't mean to stuff evaluation into dumpster with them.
> I think Irv said something like, It's not evaluation, but *how*
> we evaluate that invites critique. I agree.
>
> The current system, in general, tends to focus on credentialling,
> on establishing *what* someone knows. As Theresa notes, well-designed
> exams tell us *something* about a person's abilities. But I'm not
> sure that what exams--even the best of them--is as valuable as we've
> long believed.
>
> Seems to me what we are measuring is mainly skill at taking exams,
> and while that may be loosely associated with skills at other
> writing and thinking tasks, I don't believe (<-- and I use this
> word on purpose) the connection is stable. I have to hope it's
> not because I don't do terribly well at exams any more, but I seem
> to manage well enough at other things (teaching, writing, telling
> stories to my kids), things I don't think a test *could* measure with
> much success.
>
> Still, evaluation infiltrates everything I do, whether in the form of
> a test or not. When I write something here, for example, everyone
> who doesn't delete sight unseen will to some degree evaluate the
> worth of what I say. And I get clues about that evaluation from
> the effect each post has: whether anyone responds, whether responders
> seem to understand what I said approximately the way I meant it,
> whether they agree/disagree and why, etc. That's evaluation as a
> seamless function of conversation rather than as a set of exterior
> criteria imposed from without (which is what exams fundamentally
> are, I think). And that's the kind of evaluation that would be more
> helpful to students. It's more like what they'll experience in
> The Rest of Their Lives than exams, which are the particular domain
> of a few educational and governmental institutions.
>
> The main thing we can do is make this kind of contextual evaluation
> visible for students.
>
> I'm also a bit skeptical about the credentials argument, Theresa.
> I'm getting so I don't believe in them as strongly as I once did.
> Your example of the pilot seems compelling at first, but as I
> thought about it I wondered if what we really want is not a pilot
> with a license but a pilot with passion and commitment to his
> job, something no license confers, no test can measure. I used to
> work for an airline and knew some pilots who scared me. They passed
> their tests & were competent enough, but their attitudes toward
> their job and their responsibility for people's lives was less
> than sparkling. Sure, we need to know that a person can competently
> operate a plane before we entrust them with the controls, but I
> don't know as the credentials received *necessarily* verify that.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 07:32:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
 
Gosh, and I promised myself I wouldn't write anymore--too many papers to
mark.  How do you all do it (participate so richly in this AND get your
other work done)?  Anyway, Irv's letter reminds me of Peter Elbow's
article "Embracing Contraries" (there's more to the title, but I can't
remember it and I'm not in my office where I have a copy--if anyone is
interested, I'll sent bibliographical info).
        In any event, Elbow talks about the contradictory functions we hold
as both coaches and gatekeepers--or as Irv  might designate these, as
educators and certifiers.  We end up doing both, and while I'd rather be
educator than certifier because I'm not always comfortable as an
evaluator, I'm not sure that it's a bad thing to require both of us.  My
real problems come from figuring out the best ways to do each of these.
        I've seen too many people doing the job too poorly to be happy about
the way people have been certified (and I'm talking about a  whole range
of teachers here from elementary school to grad school).  But I don't
think just letting people loose on the world is the answer either--and I
don't believe anyone is suggesting that.
        So, what's the answer?  Do we simply teach and hope that someone learn,
but not have any good method for judging?  Or do we profess (as opposed
to teach) and perhaps not care?  Or do we settle on a grabbag of
evaluating methods?  These are real questions that have been occupying my
mind in one way or another for the last thirty years.  Okay--your turn--
Theresa Ammirati
Wed, 15 Dec 1993, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> In Eric and Teresa's exchange (coming off from Ed's statement) about
> evaluating doctor's, etc., and students.
>
> In this exchange I see the conflict between thinking of ourselves
> as screens of a sort--I think David called us certifiers--or as
> educators.
>
> I do know that if I interpret my function as an educator _only_, I
> will teach differently (and I think better) than if I have to also
> (or only) interpret myself as a certifier.  I think this is an
> interesting point of discussion:  that is, addressing the conflict
> between the two functions, where we throw our weight, and how our
> histories shape the direction of our toss.  And of course, we can
> explore whether the two functions necessarily conflict.
> Irv
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 08:43:38 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      David Schwalm is 50!
 
Happy birthday to you,
Happy birthday to you,
Happy birthday old codger (or should that be Vice Provost Old Codger?)
Happy birthday to you!
 
And--sincerely here--MANY MORE.
The world needs more sane and sensible Vice Provosts.
 
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 08:03:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  <199312161235.AA17124@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Theresa P. Ammirati"
              at Dec 16, 93 07:32:47 am
 
I'm not sure that teaching and assessing writing really are in conflict.
One reason students resist revision is that they don't really see anything
that should be changed, despite teacher comments, in their discovery
drafts.  If they (as well as their teachers) knew more about and respected
evaluation, they would be much more ready to revise.  Nurturing is great
and is part of our job, but helping students do the hard work of improving
demands evaluation.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 10:36:40 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu,
              16 Dec 1993 08:03:41 -0800 from <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
On Thu, 16 Dec 1993 08:03:41 -0800 Edward White said:
>One reason students resist revision is that they don't really see anything
>that should be changed...
 
I hope you don't mind if I offer an alternative formulation, Ed. I'd say,
instead:
 
"One reason students resist revision is that they don't really see *why*
anything should be changed."
 
That is, writing for class assignments is almost inevitably writing
writing primarily *for* a grade, for a favorable evaluation from a
teacher who created the assignment without students' knowledge or
input for reasons that are clear, really, only to the teacher.
Some students are good at this game, and some manage to write
well about something they care about in spite of it, but I
insist on believing that most student writing disappoints us
because they aren't able to guess what we want, and in fact, the
notion they hold that they must approximate a mysterious product,
the template for which is invisible to them (stored securely within
teachers' skulls), is a major factor in their inability to write
as well as they *can* write.
 
In that sense, evaluation (as we know it) contributes to failure
as much as it measures skill, I think. And I say that based more
on my experience as a writer than as a teacher.
 
>If they (as well as their teachers) knew more about and respected
>evaluation, they would be much more ready to revise.
 
Agreed. But I would add that evaluation methods also have to be
worthy of respect and of course I'd respect a method that was more
intimately and naturally a part of the writing process rather than
something imposed from without, which is what most current systems
seem to me to be.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 13:08:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      David Schwalm is 50!
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/16/93 06:43
 
Feliz Cumpleanos, Dave.  Hope they're having a great celebration
for you.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 15:20:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: examining exams
In-Reply-To:  <199312161701.AA00816@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Eric Crump" at Dec
              16, 93 10:36:40 am
 
Eric, I have no quarrel with your latest posting, which I do not see as
differing from mine.  Clearly, private and idiosynchratic evaluation do
not teach anything except game playing, and I am not suggesting otherwise;
pointless assignments are even worse.  But well designed and worthwhile
assignments, along with public and consistent evaluation, do help students
internalize the need for revision.  (By public, I mean that the standards
and procedure are public and knowable.)  One major difference between
skilled and unskilled writers, in my view, is that skilled writers are
skilled at evaluating their own work.  This is why I do not see assessment
at odds with teaching; rather the reverse.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 19:15:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: David Schwalm is 50!
In-Reply-To:  <199312162008.AA07927@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Thu, 16 Dec 1993, Allene Cooper wrote:
 
> Feliz Cumpleanos, Dave.  Hope they're having a great celebration
> for you.
>
> Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
> Boise State University
> Boise, ID 83706
> (208) 385-3426
>
Add my greetings, David!! And many, many more birthdays to come, kiddo!
 
Deborah Holdstein
GSU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Dec 1993 21:33:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00lkhanson@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      Re: David Schwalm is 50!
 
Happy birthday, David.  You have to do some double duty celebrating at this
time of year!
 
Linda Hanson
Ball State University
Muncie IN 47306
(317)285-8584
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Dec 1993 06:22:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Archived WPA filesRe: David Schwalm is 50!
 
If I'm not mistaken, some time ago there was a posting telling us all
what WPA-L files were archived and how to get them.  If there's anyone
out there who has this information, could you possible do two things:
1) give me the list
2) give me very detailed instructions on how to obtain a particular file?
 
I tried several commands (GET--and couldn't do it because I'm not the
listowner; REV--which only told me who is on the list) but they didn't
work.  As I recall, there was a long list with numbers, dates and the
names of particular files.  But when I tried using the numbers
or the names of the files that didn't work either.
 
You can send the information to me personally at tpamm@mvax.cc.conncoll.edu.
 
I'm particularly interested in information regarding grading papers
(shades of the recent discussions on evaluation) and creating
assignments, so if anyone has other information on these two topics, I'd
appreciate that two.
 
Thanks.
Theresa Ammirati
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Dec 1993 12:27:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      The Geezer Speaks
 
I wish to thank all of my friends on MBU and WPA for their greetings, good
wishes, descriptive passages, social commentary, and formative evaluation on
the occasion of my 50th birthday. Being 50 is an awesome responsibility, just
considering my obligation to be a wise mentor, counsellor, and role model for
my wife, who is eversomuch younger, and, alas, less mature. For many years now
I have regularly read the obituaries in the daily paper, graphing the age
frequencies of the deceased, and placing myself with various degrees of
smugness on the graph.
  Moving to Arizona has really added years to my life (viewed from the
obitugraph perspective). While the Sun City folks are a little hard on school
bond issues, they contribute wonderfully to opening out the high end of my
obitugraph and improving the outlook for future decades.In fact, ASU West is
very close to Sun City, and we go out there a lot to cultivate (I'm not sure
how literally I'm using that term) our constituency. Just being there puts a
little extra spring in my walk (which anyone who has seen me walk will assure
you will give me a very springy walk indeed). Parse that one, grammarians.
  Who knows what the future holds (deep, very deep)? Life is good. You all
know Karen, and we have two perfect children, a couple of less than perfect
dogs, an irrelevant bird, jobs we like, sunny climate, and sunny dispositions.
Can't ask for much more than that, although we might have some room to
complain about the dogs. But there is a downside to turning 50. You really do
have to acknowledge that the odds are that you have lived more than half your
life and, as someone kindly pointed out, your demise is no longer
statisticallyimprobable (my father made it to 56--that really is chilling). So
I'll just pick up the pace a little, burn with a hard gem-like flame. For
example, thefamily gave me Cable TV for my birthday; with 40-odd channels to
flip thru, I can now watch many more shows simultaneously. I've already found
mud-wrestling on public access TV. It's a matter of intensity.
 
The question has been raised: as I move forward into my declining years, will
my positions on personal writing and evaluation mellow? Certainly declining
and mellowing on these issues go together. Will I succeed in demontrating how
easily a rhetorician can metomorphose into a total administrative smarm? Hey,
I've gotta emcee our graduation tonight. You want smarm? I'll show you smarm!
But MER's the one who got it right. My authentic voice, my true self, the real
me, topic of my personal narrative, the part of me that never ages--is THE
BIKER. Don't watch for me in the pages of the Chronicle orCollege English,
folks.
  Look in your rear view mirror!
 
Thanks again for your birthday wishes and for your ongoing fellowship (sorry
for the sort of sexist term, but "collegiality" just doesn't quite do it).
Have a great holiday and a most excellent new year. Dave S. aka>
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Dec 1993 11:41:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      INFORMATION NEEDED--HELP!
 
I've sent this message out before, I think, but I'm getting fairly
desperate and hope someone will be able to help me before heading off for
lovely, and much-needed, I am sure breaks.
 
I need information a) about creating assignments and evaluating student
writing, particularly about creating good writing assignments in science
and engineering classes;
                   b) about accessing archived WPA-L files, including how
to find out what's archived and how to get those files
                   c) about journal articles and/or books about creating
writing assignments and evaluating student writing.
 
I will be in your debt forever if you can help me with any of the above.
If you wish to reply to me personally, I will summarize for the list.
 
Happy Holidays to All and best wishes for a peaceful new year.
Theresa Ammirati, Connecticut College, tpamm@mvax.cc.conncoll.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Dec 1993 10:29:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Jane Nelson <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: INFORMATION NEEDED--HELP!
 
Try Writing to Learn:  Mathematics and Science, edited by Paul Connolly and
Teresa Vilardi.  I also use Improving Student Writing:  A Guidebook for Faculty
in All Disciplines, by Andrew Moss and Carol Holder.  The latter is a short
book, a basic guide to WAC.  Faculty like it because it is so short.  Maybe the
Michigan Tech people will respond--they know a whole lot about engineering
writing.
 
Jane Nelson, Director of the Writing Center
Dept. of English
University of Wyoming
jnelson@uwyo.edu
(307) 766-2620
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Dec 1993 13:04:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: INFORMATION NEEDED--HELP!
In-Reply-To:  <01H6P9CDN4O80016T0@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Theresa P. Ammirati" at
              Dec 20, 93 11:41:43 am
 
For good assignment sequences, see Technical Writing: A
Reader-Centered Approach, Paul ANderson, St. Martin's.
It's in 2nd edition, I think, unless there's been a very
recent third.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Dec 1993 14:05:47 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <C509379@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: INFORMATION NEEDED--HELP!
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon,
              20 Dec 1993 11:41:43 -0500 from <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
 
On Mon, 20 Dec 1993 11:41:43 -0500 Theresa P. Ammirati said:
>                   b) about accessing archived WPA-L files, including how
>to find out what's archived and how to get those files
>
Theresa,
I hope this hasn't been answered already and I missed it.
 
There are a couple of ways to deal with information in list archives.
The first step might be to fetch the list's filelist, which is an
index of all the mail logs. To get it, send mail to:
listserv@asuacad.bitnet, leave the subject line blank, and in the
first line put: index WPA-L
send, and in a few minutes or a few hours, depending on the whim of
the net, you'll get a file back with a list of all the mail notebooks,
files that contain all the mail posted to the list in a given month.
 
If you want to grab one of those files (though they may be a bit
large-ish, depending on how boisterous we were at the time), send
mail to the same address as above, but in the first line, put:
get wpa-l logYYMM
 
for instance, if you wanted the log for October, it would be:
get wpa-l log9310
 
If you're looking for information on a specific topic, you can
search the archives using various database search commands. A
basic one I've used is to send mail to listserv with this in
the body of the note:
 
//
database search dd=rules
//rules dd   *
search <keyword> in <list> since 10-nov
index
/*
 
Listserv sends back a file with a listing of all the notes in which
the keyword occurred during the time specified. You can then send
a new note to listserv with the *exact same commands and parameters*
EXCEPT line 4, which would include a list of the item numbers for
the notes you wish to retrieve:
 
//
database search dd=rules
//rules dd   *
search <keyword> in <list> since 10-nov
print all of 2403 2409 2465-2472 2501
/*
 
Hope this helps. I've probably made it sound harder than it is.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Dec 1993 12:02:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Morenberg Max <morenberg_max@MSMAIL.MUOHIO.EDU>
Subject:      Les Faigley's Address
 
Does anyone know Les Faigley's e-mail address?   I'd like to congratulate him
for winning MLA's Mina Shaughnessy Prize for his book FRAGMENTS OF RATIONALITY.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Dec 1993 10:04:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         H-RHETOR <HATCHG@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Fragments of Rationality
 
Faigley's book is certainly worthy of the prize.  We used it as a capstone to
our graduate core course in rhetoric and composition.  A few hated it, but
they hated  a lot of what we read.  (This course is part of a required core for
anyone taking an MA at BYU and is necessary for those teaching first-year
comp.  Some students who are primarily interested in literature [narrowly
defined] suffer through the course.)
 
*Fragments* has one of the best discussions of postmodern theory,
poststructuralism, and postmodern culture that I have read.  Students taking
our theory courses found Faigley's book invaluable.  The stuff on computers
is fascinating in its own right.
 
My only regret is that Faigley didn't say more, particularly in his final chapte
   r
on ethics and postmodernism.
 
Gary Hatch
Brigham Young University
English Department
3146 JKHB
Provo, UT  84602        (801) 378-2402
gary_hatch@byu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Dec 1993 11:43:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Creative Writing Programs?
 
Let me use this Christmas lull to ask about creative writing
programs on behalf of my nephew.  He's interested in Tulane.
My sister thinks he may actually be interested in New Orleans'
style debauchery.  Would any who know give me info about
creative writing programs and about Tulane's in particular.
 
Please reply to me personally.  Thanks.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Dec 1993 10:20:34 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      INFORMATION NEEDED--HELP!
 
Theresa:  I'm still working through the mail that accumulated in the days
before before the break.  You asked for information about assignment-giving.
Erika Lindemann has a very helpful heuristic for designing writing assignments
in *A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers* (p 196).  On evaluating student writing: I
like the collection of essays in Chris Anson's *Writing and Response: Theory,
Practice, and Research*.  Lindemann's book is from Oxford, Anson's from NCTE.
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Dec 1993 12:25:50 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: INFORMATION NEEDED--HELP!
 
In response to Theresa's request for information about assignment-giving...
 
The Lindemann and Anson books that Bruce mentions are good and practical.
You might also take a look at Ruth and Murphy's _Designing Topics for
Writing Assessments_ (I'm unsure of the title, but that's close).  Their
work takes a research-based approach to the process of creating and testing
prompts for writing assessments.  While this recommendation may seem
slightly off the mark, this book might help bring teaching and instructional
"objectives" (yuck!) more in line with assessment practices.
 
If what I said above is unclear to you, then you're not alone.  I mean that
they encourage teachers to clarify the goals of a writing assignment and
then assess the written products in a "valid" way.
 
Karl Schnapp
Bridgewater State College
kschnapp@topcat.bsc.mass.edu
